CHAPTER  X.
CHEMICAL  EQUIVALENCY.
THE expression equivalent weight of an element has been used repeatedly in Chapters III and IV, generally as synonymous with the expression combining weight of an element. Although the value given to the combining weight of this or that element is identical with the value assigned to the equivalent weight of the same element, or is a whole multiple of that value, nevertheless the connotations of the terms equivalent and combining weight are very different.
The subject of chemical equivalency bears upon many important principles of the science. I shall endeavour, in this chapter, to trace the chief lines along which the study of that subject has moved.
The exchangeability of certain substances, in performing chemical reactions, has been recognized as long as the transmutations of matter have been examined. When chemists began to ask how much of one substance could be exchanged for a determinata quantity of another, the accurate study of chemical equivalency began. The experimental foundation of this part of chemical science was laid, towards the end of the eighteenth century and in the first years of the nineteenth, by J. B. Richter (1762-1807), in two works, entitled (1) Anfangs-grunde der Stochyometrie oder Messkunst chymischer Elemente (published in 1792-93 in three volumes), and (2) Ueber die neurn Gegenstande der Chemie (published from 1791 to 1802, in eleven parts).
A book by C. F. Wenzel (published in 1777), entitled Lehre von der Verwandtschaft der K&rper, had a considerable influence in advancing the study of chemical equivalency; but the work
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